18                                CONCRETE   BLOCKS
It is to be presumed that any one about to engage in the manufacture of concrete building blocks will provide himself with some one of the large number of machines now offered to the public, which are roughly divisible into five classes:
1.   Upright machines for making hollow blocks.
2.   Machines for making hollow blocks on the side.
3.   Machines for making staggered blocks.
4.   Machines operated by the wet process.
5.   Machines making blocks for two-piece walls.
The first class of machine is, I take it, well known to most readers. The machines consist of removable hinged sides and upright interior cores. The blocks are made by tamping under the dry process and are, in the earlier designs of machines, removed on iron pallets, while some of the later machines avoid this expense by turning the mold over and releasing the block on wood or in some cases by making the block- on a wooden board and lifting the mold bodily away from the block. The cores are in many machines mechanically raised and lowered, but in others the cores remain stationary while the bottom and sides are adjustable by various mechanical devices. It is evident that these variations have little influence on the manufactured block, and are merely labor-saving contrivances. The principle involved in the manufacture is in every case the same.
The second class is only different from the first in so far as the mold is turned on its side in order to facilitate facing. The face matter is first deposited and tamped, after which the cores slide into the mold laterally and the filling and tamping proceeds. The only thing gained over the first class is the opportunity to use a face mixture of different composition from the body of the block.
The third class eliminates the straight cross-partitions of the first and second classes and so disposes the cores that a staggered effect is produced. The object is to prevent the passage of moisture through the wall. This class of blocks have not been long on the market but seem to be meeting with considerable success, and are apparently an improvement as to the purpose they aim to accomplish.
The fourth class is totally different from others in process. They use a large number of light iron molds, having interior cores, and usually constructed to admit a circulation of air in the walls by making the body of the block of a less height and length than the faces. Into these molds the wet mixture previously described is poured and allowed to stand for several hours. The principal contentions of manufacturers of these molds are that the blocks are waterproof; that they are actual stone, and that they are cheaply made.